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T'O--I- FEE 


READER 


FA Hat which T intend by theſe Animadver ſions, is not to vindie 
cate Doftor Sherlock's Caſe of Allegiance, which 1 look 
11pon to be a ill Stated and Reſolv'd as ever Caſe was, and 
have therefore as ill an Opinion of it, as "tis poſſi!e for the 

Conſiderer himſelf to have ;, but my Deſign hereby is 79 take the Conſiderer 

alone a lutle into Conſideration, who, under Pretence of Writing a Book 

againFt the DoCor, has only took an occaſion to make a Libel againſt the 

Eſtabliſhment. X 

In his Preface to the Reader, he tells us, That had not his Papers been - 
almoſt finiſhed before he underſtood there were ſo many Pens drawn 
upon the Dottor, he ſhould not, as he thinks, have cither put him- 
ſelf, or any Body elſe, to any Trouble upon this Subjet. Howe- 
ver, ſays he, ſince the Doftor had hung out the Flag of Defiance, 
had ſent a general Challenge, and ſeemed deſirons to Charge a 
whole Party, he of all Men has no Reaſon to be diſobliged for being 
Attacked from all Quarters. 

Now in this Pen-Combate, and Paper-Quarrel, had the Door been 
the only Perſon that had been drawn upon, and aſſaulted, I could have 
been contented, as an unconcerned Spettator only, ro have ſtvod by and ſeen 
the Combate, and with Pleaſure beheld the Door ſo pelted on all Amid, 
as to be ovlig"d to Retreat, and forc'd at laſt to quit the Field. 

But when I ſaw that it was their preſent Majcſtics that were attacked ; 
that they were the Perſens aranſt plicm ile Ia ics dramn, and 
that the Doctor was made uje of only as a Property, the butter, 
through his Sides, to ſt; ike at the Goverumernt, and wen d the Eft abliſh- 

ment 


To the Reader. 


ment by I muf} confeſs 1 could then no longer content my ſelf with being 
a bare Looker 01, but was forc'd to draw my Pen likewiſe in the Scuffle, 
and i order to ward off the Blows, that 1 found levell'd againſt my 
Fiiice and Country, to ſingle out this Author for my Adverſary, and 
el with bim, as an Enemy to both : Whom therefore if 1 ſometimes treat 
a linle rnogedly, he has none but himſelf ro thank for giving the 
Occaſion. 

Ard indeed ſince hit M.litary Terms of drawing the Pen, and 
banging out the Flag of Defiance, and ſending Challenges, &c. ſecm 
to beſpeak him a Man of the Sword, a home Thruft now and then, is no 
ore than what may well ſuit with a perſon of his Charatter. IWhether 
1:pon this Attack, he will think fit to put np the Pen he has drawn, and 
gut the Field or no, I cannot tell ; however, be he reſolved to keep it, or 
vitit it, T will do the best I can, to wreſt that two-edged Sword ont of bis 


Hind, which he fo violeurly lays about him with, and wider Pretence of 
p : by & 


ſlaying the Doctor, makes uſe of only to worrnd the Covernment by, 

Take therefore, Reader, this Advertiſement once for all, that my 
Buſineſs in taking up the Gantlet in. this Quarrel berweer rhe Conſt- 
 derer and the Doctor, is mt 19 com? 19 19 relieve the Doctor azain#t the 
Conſiderer, but to /ee that the Government, for which alone 1 am con- 
cerned, receive 19 Damage by It. 
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A 


A VINDICATION of the 


PRESENT SETTLEMENT, 


By way of 
Animadverſion on a late Seditious Pamphlet, 


ENT IT ULM 
D!, Sherlock's Caſe of Aliegiance conſidered. 


= HE Author of this Pamphlet does, I ſuppoſe, think he 
has writien a very correct Piece; and bating thoſe few 
Errata's of tie Preſs, which with great diligence he has 
correae:(, and placed at the beginning of his Book, he 
believes he my challenge his Reader to find others. . But this Eook 
being nothing elſe but a pertect Libel againſt the Government, the 
Frrors of the Preſs in Printing it, are not, I find, to be cor- 
rected but by blotting out the whole thereof : And though by ſculk- 
ing about in the Dark, it has had the luck to ſee the Light, and 
come intothe Hinds of ſeveral, yet it deſery'd to come into none 
but thoſe of the common Hang-man, and ſo to have ſeen no other 
Light but that of the Fire. | 
[n h13 Preface to ths Reader he tells u3, That the Dr. gives hard 
Largnage to thoſe of the Church of England, who abſeur themſelves 
from the publick Communiin, ſince t5e late alterations in the Service, 
whichin T HE I R TJudgmiiits are buth finful in the Aatter, and de- 
fettive in the Authorty. 
Now what hard Language the Dr. gives theſe Men, I know not; 
nor am l indced concern'd to know ( being refolv'd, as I have al- 
ready adverris'd the Reader, to have nothing to do with the Dr. o 


but would very fuin Know, if this Author, or any of his Fraternit 
I woultd* 
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would be ſo kind as to tell me, what the Judgment of a few of the 
Loveſteia Party, who factiouſly ſtile themſelves of the Church of 
Fngland, ſiggiſfics ; when oppos'd not only to the Judgment of a 
number of others much greater and better than themſelves, but alſo 
to the Judgment of the great Council of the Nation 3 who are not 
ſo defective in their Authority, I hope ( whatever they are in their 
Judgment ) bur that they may ſometime or other call this Author 
roan account for queſtioning the Power of it. Surely theſe Church 
of Ergland-men our Author ſpeaks of, are in a fair way af going 
over to the Church of Rome; ſince by ſetting up their own privare 
Judgment as a Standard to all others, they ſeem to lay claim to 
_ Lfallibility. So that if it bethe J»faliible Church they are for, we 
have no more to ſay to them, but that we as little value their Judg- 
ment, as we dclirc their Communion, 

From the Author's Preface we proceed to the Book it ſelf; where, 
Paze the third, he inſerts three Maxims of the Law ; the firſt 
whereof, ke ſays, tells us, That the King never ates: The ſecond, That 
the King can do no wrong : And the third, That nullum tempus occurrit 
Regt : Thar is, as he tranſlates the words, no length of Uſurparion 
can prejudice the King's Right. 

Now to what end he inſerted this Maxim mm his Book, as he 
himſelf beſt knows, ſo it is not hard for vs to gueſs: Certainly 
*twas rot to ſtop the Dr.'s Mouth, but ſlightly to open his own, 
and ſlew his Teeth againſt the preſent Eſtabliſhment. However, 
let his end be what it will, we will a little conſider his three Max- 
ims, and ſce what uſe may be made of them. 

As to the firſt, namely, That the King never dies ;, I could heartily 
wiſh for his preſent Majeſtics ſake, that it were literally true; we 
need not then be concern'd for his expoſing himſelf, as he does, to 
the Malice and bulie Treachery of the French King, for the preſer- 
vation of the Libertics of Chritte::dom in general, and of thoſe of this 
Nation in particular : But fince this Maxim can be no charm to him 
againſt a Cannon or Piſtol Bullet, or Preſervation againlt the Force 
of Poiſon or Dagger ; he being as much expoſed to theſe, as the 
very meaneſt of his Subjeas, nay more than they 3 Let us alittle 
conlider the force of this Maxim, and how far it may go to the ma- 
king of a King of England Immortal. 

Now *tis plain, That this Maxim, as univerſal as it is, muſt be 
limited by another that is more Univerſal than it ſelf ; and ſuch is 


this following one, Diftata, quantumvis univerſalia, equitatem ſemper 
admittunt 
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admittunt interpretem ;, the meaning whereof is, that Maxims, how 
univerſal ſoever, always admit of ſome Limitation from an equi- 
table Interpretation of them : So that, notwithſtanding this Maxim, 
which has made Proviſion againlt the Civil Death of Kings ; that is, 
the ExtinQion of their Titles to the Crown, there may yet ſeveral 
Caſes happen, wherein Kings in this Senſe, as well as in the common 
one, mult die like other Men : And when the Caſe does happen, as 
it did in our late Revolution, the King, though alive in his Perſon, 
is to all Intents and Purpoſes of Government, as perfettly Dead, as 
if he were really and attally ſo. 

For the R;gbr of Succeſſion to the Crown, or the Continued and un- 
interrupted polleflion thereof during Life, is not /o faſt linked to any 
Perſon, but that Parliaments for juſt Reaſons of State, and for the 
Preſervation of a Pcople, which is the very End of Government, 
may break off the Link from one, and faſten it to another ; eſpe- 
cially if a King be fully reſolved and bent upon it, that either they 
ſhall break it off, or he will never leave Strugling with them, "till he 
has pulld th:m under the Tyranny of the French Government by it. 

And that our Author may not ſay that all this is gratis ditum, or 
ſ:id without Proof; I can, for the Proof hereof, cite him an A& 
as pliin as can well be deſired, and much more to the Purpoſe than 
any he has cited, and 'tis that made in the Thirteenth of Queen E/iz- 
abeth*s' Reign : W hich if he pleaſe to conſult at his Leiſure, he will 
find this Power of Parliaments, in binding, limiting and altering the 
Succeſſion to the Crown, exprelly declared ;. and that with a ſevere 
Penalty annexcd for any one, that ſhall call it in Queſtion. 

As to his Second Maxim, viz. That the King can do no Wrong , if 
it bz underſtood, as by ſome it is, That the King can do no wrong, 
ſo as to be called to an Account for it by all, or any of his Subjects ; 
I readily grant it : There being no Law, that I know of, that will 
allow them ſo to do. This Maxim therefore, in this Senſe, with 
relation to the Subje holds true : But it does not ſo, with Relation 
to a Sovereign Prince, and one that is 9 Subjet; to whom the King 
may do wrong, /o as to be accountable for ir, and the Prince call 
him to an Account for the Wrong he does him, by the Right he has 
of making War on him, and endeavouring to Redreſs himſelf by 
an Appeal to the Event of it: And if, in coming to vindicate his 
own Right, he endeavours likewiſe to vindicate the Rights of a Peo» 
ple miſerably oppreſſed by their King, the People fo oppreſſed may 
run in to him, and ſeek to ſhelter themſelves from Ruin, under his 
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Protection ; he being in that Caſe to them, /ike rhe Shadow of a great 
Rock in' a wearied Land, And it, having fied to him for Shelter, 
the Neceſſity of Aﬀairs make it abſolutely neceMary for them to own 
him as their King, they may at laſt accept of him as ſach, as hav- 
ing one of the bett Titles to it in the World; namely, that of a 
Deliverer, For, if the very End of a'l Government, he the Safety 
and Preſervation of a People; 'tis certain that a People, rcady to 
ſink under an impending Ruin, may lawfully confile their own 
Safety and Preſervation, and not be under an; Obliuation, from 
Oaths or any thing elſe, not to accept of the ory means that lead 
tO ITC. 

But of this Maxim, That the King can do n» wrong, there is another 
ſenſe; which is this, That the King can do no more, than he can 
ligally da; according to that known Saying among the Moraliits, 
id poſſumus tantum, quod jure pſſumus, we can do only that, which 
we can Rightfully and Lawfully do. In which Senſe, this Maxim 
is not more verified of the King, than of the Subject ; who can n0 
0c do wrong than the King can. 

Lut if this be made the Senſe of the Maxim, it may then be de- 
manded, What Power or Priviledge the Kj:g has above the Subject ? 
why, jult ſo much as the Law gives him, and no more, which is {| 
enough of all Reaſon; the Prerogative zr has intruſted him with 
being vaſtly grear, but yet not bowaleſs, it being put into his Hand 
for the Safety and Security of the Subject, and not for the Deſtruttion 
of him, or t»enable him ro do him Wrong ; It being not poſlible for 
the | aw to give axy Power either to deſtroy it ſelf, or thoſe, whom 
:t dcjigns to Protect : $0 that in any other Senſe, but this, *tis not 
only poſſible for a King to do wrong, but Experience has taught us 
( and that very lately too) that ?tis nothing more thin what has been 
done by him. And "ris not enough to excuſe his doing of it, to 
Shift it off to his Adin;ters of Juſtice, and ſity it was done by them, 
and that therefore he had no hand in ir ; for if be may properly 
enough be ſaid to do an Injury, who does not hinder it when "tis in 
his Power ſo to do: Much more properly may this be faid of /m, 
who does not only not hinder it, when "tis in his Power, but even 
Commanas the doing, of it. 

T here is but one Senſe more, ( thatI can think of at preſent ) of 
which this Maxim, That the King can dv 19 Wrong, is capable of re- 
ceiving ; and tis this, namely, That the Law, by a fivourable 
Con!truction of things, Suppoſes the King to be always ſo tender of 

the 
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the good of the Subject ( whoſe Intereſt is ſo much the ſame with 
his own ) as never to have it in his will todo him wrong: And 
in this Senſe, we ſay, a good Man camo do an ill Thing, 
becauſe he can never find in his Heart, or ever have a Wi! 
to do it. 

And if we thus underſtand this Maxim of the Law, and, ac- 
cording to this Senſe thereof, ſay, The King can do no Wrong, 
'tis undoubtedly verified in the preſent King z who out of his Na- 
tural Love to Juſtice, ?tis certain can do none, 

The Third Maxim of the Law, which the Author takes notice of, 
is, That Nullm Tempus occurrit Regi : Which the better to ſerve his 
lic Inſinuations againſt the preſent Eſtabliſhment, he Interprets 
thus; That no Length of Uſurpation can prejudice the King's 
Right. 

Row though the plain Engliſh of the Words be no more than 
this, That no Time occars to the King 3 yet ſince he is pleaſed to 
interpret »ullum Tempus by no length of Uſurpation, ] readily concur 
with him in aſſerting the Truth of this Maxim, That no length of 
Uſurpation cas prejudice the King's Right. And, to convince him 
that I do ſo, 1 ſhall for the better eſtabliſhing of his Maxim, but 
not of his Hopes, put this Caſe to him, and ſuppoſe for once, The 
Late King to be, by the Help of the French Power from abroad, 
and of the Loveſtein Party at Home, got into the Throne z; where, 
the better to ſupport himſelf, and eſtabliſh that Arbitrary Power 
he reach'd after before he left us, he ſcts aſide the Laws, and in- 
ſtead of Governing by Parliaments, ſets up a Standing Army to Goe- 
vern the Kingdom by. Naw this (if our Author pleaſe ) would 
be ſuch a kind of Uſurpation, as no length thereof could prejudice 
the Kings Right : and therefore if ſuppoling him to have withdrawn 
himſelf into Holland for a Time, he ſhould in Proceſs thereof find 
an Opportunity of delivering his Subjects from the Oppreſlion they 
lay under, and of reſtoring them again to thoſe juſt Rights and Li- 
berties they before injoyed;z in this Caſe indeed the Subjett was 
immcdiately obliged to return to his Duty of Allegiance, notwith- 
ſtanding 2ny Oath that might have been extorxed from him, and he 
was forced to take, during the Time of this Uſurpation. 

But this Caſe of Uſurpation I ſhall have occaſion to conſider more 
at large, when I come to call this Author to an Account for ſome 
other wild Notions of his concerning the preſent Settlement, hav- 


ing here only conſidercd it, as one of thoſe three Maxims of Lo 
which 
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which, from the Authority of the Author of the Dialogues between # 
Doftor of Divinity and a Student in the Laws of England, he looks 
upon as equivalent to a Statute, and all Inferences, drawn from 
them, of equal Force with the Principle : And fo let him look upon 
them ſtill, and make the molt he can of thoſe Inferences I have now 
drawn from them : In the mean time, to proceed with our Animad- 
verſions, lect us conlider what we meet with in the 5th and ſome fol- 
lowing, Pages of his Book; where he takes occaſion, from the 
Doctor's abſurd Notion of Power, to fall into a Ramble of ſuch 
Conſequences, as he conceives may moſt invidionſly retie&t upon the 
preſent Eſtabliſhment : Of theſe he has drawn only ſix; bur might 
have drawn as many more as he pleaſed, ſince he knows very well, 
( being well verſcd, I find, in Conſequence ) that dato uno 4bſurdo, 
enulle ſequentir, upon the granting one Abſurdity, a thouſand will 
follow. Bur his Delign in theſe fix he has drawn, was not to draw 
upon the DoQor, but covertly to do the belt he coull by every 
one of them to make ſo many Thrults at the Settlement : However, 
ſince he is ſo ready at drawing of Conſequences from the Doctor's 
falſe Notion of Power, I [hall endeavour, in the firſt Place, to give 
him a rr1e Notion thereof, and ſhew him when 'tis a certain Sivn o 

God's Authority z which when I have done, I ſhall then be for 
drawing of Conſequences, as well ashe; and for conlidering like- - 
wiſe thoſe that are already drawn by him. 

Now Power may be conſidered either in a Natural or Moral 
Senſe; whereby I underſtand a Power to move, or think ; Thinking 
and tion being two Ideas, which comprehend in them all the Acti- 
on that is in the World ; the ſource and beginning of all which 
Action is Power ; which being therefore conlidered in a Vatural Senſe, 
is nothing elſe but that ative Principle in things, whereby Motion 
is produced by them ; and ſince all things that are in the World 
either Live, Move, or have their Being in God, 'tis certain that of all 
Phylical Motion God alone is the Author; he being (as Ariſforle | 
ſpeaks) To 7 0y vs V &xivuſcy, the firſt mover immoveable. But lince 
this is on all Hands agreed, ſo as to leave no Room for Diſpute, this 
cannot be the Power we are at preſent concern:d to Diſpute 
about. 

And therefore ſecondly, Power may be taken in a moral ſenſe, and 
as Aankind alone are concern'd in it, and fo 'tis nothing elſe but 
that active Principle in Man,  confidered in him, as a Power to do | 


cither good or evil, but not neceſſarily determin'd to either part of | 
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the oppoſite ſide; the derermination of this Power to evil at any 
time being from Mans ſelf alone. 


So that in hs ſenſe, as well as in the other, all Power undetermi- 


natcly conlidercd, is here likewiſe again from God. But then, lince 
nothing 1s from God, but what is good, and the evil of every action 
is from Mars ſelf alone; "cis plain that this mora! Power in Man, 
wherever it exerts It ſelf to good, has its Warrant from above, and 
that the g90deſs of the ation produc'd by it, is a ſure and certain 
ſign of God's Authority ; from whom every good and perfet Gift 
cometh. Whercas, on the contrary, whenever it exerts it ſelf to 
evil, "tis Man's own abuſe of the Power that is given him 3 which 
being a S, Cod can no more be ſaid to be the Author thereof, than 
of any other Sin whatſoever. So that the notion of Power being 
thus ſtated and cleared, and the goodre/s of the ation proceeding 
from 1t, being ſhewn to be the only ſure and infallible ſign we have 
to judze of Go4's Authority by ; Let us, in the firſt place, ſee 
what will be the conſequence hereof 45s to our preſentSettlement 3 
that ſo we may beat leaſure in the next place to conſider, what will 
become of all thoſe wild Inferences our Author has made with Re- 
lation to It. 

Now if we take our meaſure of Power from the goodneſs of the 
action, the conf:quence hereof, as to tine preſent Setthement, will 
be this 3 that if to dever a People from Violence and Oppreſſion, 
and to reſtore them to their juſt Rights and Liberties be a gaod and 
laudable Action, then had the p:wer, that was employ*d berein, its 
Warrant from above; the goodneſs of an action being, as we have 
ſ1id, that ſure aad infallible ſign we have to judge of God's Autho- 
rity by. | 

Þur here poſlibly it will be objected, that though the acſigr of this un- 
dert2ting in the Prince was Brave and Generous,and the Sycceſs anſwe- 
rable to it, yet that (according to the Apoſtles Rule ) No Mas 
cught to dy evil, that good may come of it. I grant it; and do there- 
fore deny that there was any thing of evil in what the Prince did. 
For the meaſure of all evil is ſome Law or ether. Now what Znw, | 
pray you, did the Prince violate in this Undertaking? Was it the 
L3w of the Lzad? No certainly; onr Anthor cannot- ſay it. For 
he was no farther concern'd in all, or any of the Laws of the Land, 
than cut of a gererous Inclination for them, to 'endeavonr to pre- 
ſerve them. Again, was it the Law of Natxre, or of Nations that 
he hereby violated ? No certainly ; for theſe rather encourage than 
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trrbri the cndeavonring the Relicf of a diftreſſed and miſerably 
opprei\'d People. Again laſtly, was it the Law of God he hereby 
violated 2 Why, here a:z2in upon our moſt diligent ſearch and in- 
quiry into the Will of God which 1s his Law, we mult be forc'd 
zo return the ſame Anſrer, and ſay, no certainly; for God always 
wiliing the good of Manking, as the very cd of that Ordinance of 
Power he has [et over them, c:n10t but be ſappos*d ever to will all 
thoſe neceſſary means that 2T any timelead thereto. 

Now againſt this that hath been faid, I know but of emo Objecti- 
ons, that can, with any ſhew of Reaſon, be pretended ; and rhe 
are, that at the time, when the Prince undertook this Deſign, there 
was. then a Xing that actually fill'd the Throne, and a pretended 
Prince 6f Wales to ſncceed him in it, in caſe he ſurviv'd him : And 
therefore that without doing marifcit Injury to theſe, he could not 
{o much as arrempr the doing of what he did. 

To the firſt of theſe Objections I anſwer thus, that the ſuppoſed 
'Right of the pretended Prince of Wales, was ſo far from being 
a Bar to this undertaking, that it was a very jſt ifiable Reaſon for it, 
in order to vindicate the Right of the Princeſs, the Queen that now 
is.. For She upon a ſuppoſal of no Males being born, having an 1- 
conteſted Right to the Crown after her Father, and ſuch as the whole 
Nation was fully ſatisfied in, could not have it ſet aide or poſt-pon'd 
by any, that was not ſo clear and ſati:faftory to the Nation, as was 
her own, which tis plain the pretended Prince of Waless never was 3 
two thirds of the Nation and more, being, I am confident, alto- 
gether diſſutisfied with it ; and this was what the late King very well 
knew ; and therefore had his Queen been with Child, as was pre- 
tended, the only way left him to have ſatisfied the Nation that She 
was ſo, was to have calPd his Parliament, and to have left it to them 
to conſider what Methods were to be taken to put an end to the 
conteſt rhen on foot : For the matter in doubt being a national con- 
cern, it was altogether neceſſary, that thoſe that were diſſatisfied 
( eſpecially ſince they were mnch the greateſt part of the Nation that 
were ſo ) ſhould receive ſatisfation in a national way, that is, by 
the determination of their Repreſentatives in Parliament, And in- 
deed, if when ſeveral Titles to the Crown are ſet on foot, it be 
the Parliament alone, that can and muſt decide the Controverlie, 
fo as to make all contending Parties quietly fit down and acquieſce 
in the Deciſion ; 1 ſee noreaſon that can bz given, why their Deci- 
ſron was not alike neceſſary in the caſe we are conſiderinz, when 
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'twas plain that nothing ſhore of ſuch a Deciſion was ever likely to 
put an end to the matter in Debate, or quiet the Peoples Minds 
concerning it. But now the late King was. fo far from raking rs 
Method to give ſatisfaction herein, that he took the direct contrary, 
and ſuch only as tended to the Nation's greater &ſ-ſatisfattion, by 
continually putting off from time to time the Seſſions of Parliament. 
And though in that #urry the Nation was: then in, there was rais'd 
ſuch a Duſt, as blinded the Eyes of a great many well meaning 
Perſons, and made them not know well what to think of this Mat- 
ter, yet after the hurry was over, and the Duſt ſo well l:id, as to 
have a clearer light to view things by ; the whole thereof appear'd 
ſo !ike a contrivance, that they could not but look upon it as a meer 
Trick and Artifice of the Papilts ; the readicr to introduce into 
this Nation that Popery and Arbitrary Power, they were in ſuch 
orcat halt to have had ſet up in 1t. | 

But be this matter of Fact what it will, ic matters not ; for {ince 
a conteſted Right to the Crown can never take place of one that 1s 
not ſo, unleſs in a Parhamentary Way 3 'tiS Certain tiit the pretended 
Frince of Wales had no Injury done him by the Prince's undertaking z 
the vindicating the unconteſted Right of his Princeſs, tlic Queen that 
now is, being a ſufficient Ground for it. Hitherto theretore there 
appears nothing in the undertaking, but what was ju5#:/i wir. 

But if in this Undertaking, there was no Injury done to the 
pretended Prince, and conſequently the Objection made againſt it up- 
0! that account, be ſufficiently anſwer'd 5 what ſhall we ſay to that 
other Objection of a King s being then in Piſſeſſion of the Govern- 
ment ? Was not the apprchenſion ef doing Injury to him a juſt 
Ear againſt it ? No certainly, it was not. 

And for the more unqueitzonable proof hercof, and to fatisfie the 
molt ſcrupzelors and render in this point, I jhall not (as ſome do ) 
proceed upon that Principle, which makcs the Male- adminiſtration 
of Government to be a juſt forfeiture of all Title to it; thoſe 
who think that the beſt way of proceeding, and believe themſelves 
able to remove all the Rubs they ſhail meet with in it, may chooſe 
ir, if they pleaſe ; provided only they wiil leave me to a like liberty 
of chooſing mine, having perfectly the Traveller's indifterency in 
me, {© as not to be concern'd for one way more than another, but 
only upon the account of its leading me to Truth ; which I do not 
think the above-mentioned way of Proceeding will do. Though I 


mult conteſs that if ever any Male-adminiſtration of Government 
did 
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dd amount to a forfeiture of Title to ir, *twas that of the Late 
King's Reign. But this, I ſay, is not the way I intend to proceed 
in, being not ſatisfied when ſuch a forfeiture is incurr*d, nor to 
wh it 1s made, nor who-may take the advantage of it, nor in /eve- 
7al other things, that might be objected againſt it. Which Objecti- 
ons, ſince I am not concern'd in the making of, I do not think my 
ſelf concern'd to give any Anſwer to. 

To plain therefore the wey for the Prince's coming to the Crown, 
and to fheiw that by his Acceſſion to it, there was no Injury done to 
the King then in PoſſcMion ; I ſhall conſider the Progreſs of the Re- 
volation ſtep by ep ;, and endeavour to make 1t appear, that the 
Prince, in the whole C-ſe thereof from his firſt ſetting cut to all 
that afterwards foilow'd on it, made nor fo much as one falſe ſtep 
n It. | 
To take our rife therefore from the begining of his Underta- 
king ; and what was that ? But meerly to favea linking Nation from 
imminent and impendent Ruin, as alſo to reſtore a People to thir jult 
Rights and Liberties, and to ſettle a Government, which tie precte 
pitare Counſels of the Izte King had given fo great a ihock to. 
'Thart this was his firſt Detion and Intendment, and not t2king the 
Crown on him, 1s evident from his Declaration ; v. heretn it pl:inly 
appears that the Deſign of his undertaking was no other, but tl at 
2 free Parliament being call'd, all Matters in diſpute between King 
and People mi;zht be adjuſted, according to the known Stanging Laws 
of the Kingdom. 

Now what was there in all this, but what was agrecable to tie 
Laws of God, Nature and Nations ? For was not rs a very landatle 
Delign? a brave and gererors Undertaking ? And was not the ende.z- 
your therefore of brinying it about, ſuch an Action as we cannot 
have in our Eye, hut we muſt immediately look on It as warranted 
from above ? and from the goodneſs thereof, conclude that the pow - 
er it proceeded from, had God's Authority to back it by ? Ycs 
doubtleſs muſt we. But what follow'd upon this? Why 7 the King 
at firſt indeed was, by the advice and importunity of ſome of his 
Friends, Pprevai:d ypon to call a Parliament, and accordingly ifſucd 
out his Writs for the Meeting of it; but ſoon after failing into the 
Hands of thoſe, whoſe Councils he was all along inclin'd to hearken 
to, he was advis'd to go over into France, an tzke his Meaſures 
from the French King: which accordingly he did; having firſt ſup- 


preſs'd his Writs, and disbinded his Army 3 being perſwaded by 
thoſe 
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thoſe that were ahout him, that upon his going off, he ſhould leave 
vs in ſuch confalion, as that, by the help of the French Power, he 
ſhonld in 2 ! :t!c time return again upon his ora Terms. 

The Governinent therefore being now left to ſhift for i: ſelf, and 
all things in it thrown into great diſorder, what better expedient 
cou*d be thought on to allay the ferment that was in the Naticn, 
and ſer bounds to the Fury and Madneſs cf an inſulting Rabble, and 
ſtill the raging of it, than for the Lords Spiritual an4l Tempara) 
to draw up a Petition to delire the Prince to take the Governimeat 
on him ? Which was a Petition as 990d, as 'twas great, and every 
way worthy both of tam that made it and him that granted it. And 
though fome, who put their Hands to it, have fince by their carri- 
azz to his Majeſty, ſufficiently thewn thit their Hands and Hearts did 
not go together, and conſcquently that their being ſent to the 
Tower was only a trick of State in thoſe that ſent them, in order 
to make them more popular ; that being /-, their Interelt with the 
People might be more covertly made ulz of to ſerve the Deſigns 
of a Party that were for eſtabliſhing Popery and Arbitrary Power 
by a law (their cloſcadnerence to that Party ever lince his Majeſty's 
Acceſſion to the Crown, bzing but too plain an Indication, how 
ſerviceable they woul4 have prov'd for the Delizn then on foot ) 
however this be, I fiy, yet was the Petition very honvzrably made 
and graxted; and was ſuch 4 Determiatio: of the Will to g19d on 
both ydes, as may juitifie the Power it was done by, and mak? us 
look npon 1t as ſuliiciently warranted from above 

[a the Revolution therefore ths far contider'd, there appears 
noting, ta 1t but what was rutifieble. 

The next thing that was done, was the convening the great Coun- 
ci] of the Nation to conſult what farther Methods might be taken 
for the Preſcrvation of the Eltabliſhment : Who hceing mer, great 
Dch2toes arole amongtt them, before they came to a Reſolution to 
fix upon the /;kclieft Means to ſerve the great End they were met for ; 
ſome were tor calling the King back, others again were for a Re- 
gency z, either of which, had they been conſerteil to, world cert ajnly 
have 1ruin*d us. For can it be imagined, that one, who was bent tc 
ſfabcert the Eſtabliſhment, and in purſuance of his Reſolutions went 
over to tie. French King to take his Meaſures from him abont it, 
would ever be brought to think of returning for the Preſervation of 
ic? Again, what would a Regency have tended to, but only to have 
divided the Nation, and made fo wide a Breach between the two 
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contending Parties among us, as would have given our Enemies 
the Advantage of an caſic Entrance at it, and of effecting the Riz 
of the Eſtabliſhment izrended by them ? 

Theſe two Projects therefore in behalf of the Government, be- 
ing defervedly rejected, as no ways conliſtent with the S.fery of it, 
it was reſolved, That the Throne being tacarcd by the late Kings 
withdrawing himſelf, the Crown ſhould be placed on the Prince's 
Head, as the only Expedient that could be thought on to ſave hoth 
and h:m from Ruiz: \Vhich as nothing ſh5z of this conld have 
done, fo vis not the doing hereof by this Means any Injury to the 
Late king : For though I do not place the extinction of his Title 
to the Crown in any male-adminiſtration of the governing part that 
docs of Rigl;t belong toit; yet I dv, and mrft place it in his wreer 
Refuſing to vovern at all hut upon his ow? Terms, and upon his 4bar- 
domng the Government thereupon, and his bringing it thereby into 
ſach Streights, as madre it abſolutely Neceſſary for the People to Con- 
ſult its Preſervation by giving it up into the Hands of the Prince ; 
who for that Reaſon only accepted of it. 

And thus | have conlidered the whole Prozreſs of our late provi- 
4 acentia! Revolution, and cach particular Afovemenr thereof from 
{ the beginning to the end, and have found rhat the Mortons that 
' tended to bring it about, proceeded from a Power always determin- 
| ingir ſelf ro god, and conſequently from a Power that was war- 

ranted from above, and ſuch as wanted not God's Authority to 

back it by. 

But if after all that has been hirherto ſaid for its Vindication, 
there appears to the udiſcernmng, ſome ſeeming Irregularities in It, 
and ſuch as they cannot judge God to be the Amor of, tis becauſe 
that being to carry their Eyes over a long Train of Cauſes, they are 
cither too Shurt ſighted, and ſo not able, or too much prejirdic*d, and 
ſo not will; g to look to the Ed of it. 

As to the former of theſe, the Dceteft being in the Judamerr, no- 
thing that can be ſaid will be ſufficient fully to ſatisfie thzm in this 
Matter ; the beſt way therefore for them not to be miſtrker in it, 
will be to /«ſpczzd their Judgment, and not to judge one way or other ; 
or if they do, to judge only for themſelves. 

As tothe Jatter, whoſe Defect 15 1n the Will, and wlio may there- 
fore diſcern things aright, but do nor, the readieſt way for r/cm not 
to judge, as Weil as not todoamils, 1s to have their Eye upon the 
End, There being many things lawful when conlidered abſtract- 
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edly from the Erd they ſerve, which with Relation to their Endare. 
very juſtifiable. Thus for inſtance, in a Nation's Undertaking a 
War either for the Recovery, or Preſerving its juſt Rights and Li- 
berties, how many Lives of Innocents may be deſtroyed, and yet the 
Perſons that deltroy them he as innocent upon that account, as the 
very [nnccents deſtroyed by them ? So that having our Eye fixed apon 
the £4, we ſee plainly that ſeveral Actions in themſelves evil, are 
not ſo, when coniidered with relation to the Good of the End they 
jerve : Which Good the greater it 1s, the greater ſtill muſt be the 
Comps of the Action, that is allowed for the obtaining of it. Now 


the Good of the Community ( which is the very End of Govern- 


ment } being, next to God, the greateſt Good upon Earth z what a 
vaſt Latitude mult it leave to all kind of Actions, Moral, as well as 
Natural, confining the Compaſs thereof to no other Meaſure but 
what it {clf gives? For this being a good Saperior to all others, tis 
certain that the Obligation we are under to a Purſuit of it, muſt 
remove the Bo:dartes.of Duty in /efſer Inſtances z; and, in order to 
remove al! Scrxpleof Evil, make all ſuch Actions as neceſſarily lead to 
it, j?ſtifizvle, So that though we arealways under the Obligation of 
the Apoltle's Rule, never to do Evil that Good may come of it, yet 
are we not ever the Jeſs free to Act for the Publick Good : Since Acti- 
ons oth:rwiſe Evil, ceaſe to be ſuch, when ſo great a4 Good, as 19 
that of the Community, is concerned in them. Upon which account 
alone it is, That Reaſo:s of State oftentimes take place of all other 
Reaſons whatever. 

And thus having ſhewn that the King's Acceſſion to the Crown 
was in cvery ltep he took towards it, very juftifiable, and that there 
lay no Br azainſt it, either from the Right of a pretended Prince of 
Wales, or from any Claim th: could be made by the Late King, 
and having from thence deduced a erwe Conſequence of things fram 
a Kjgnt Notion of God's Power and Authority, I am now at leiſure 
to reckon with our Author for thoſe wi/d and extravagant ones he has 
drawn from the Doctor's ab/ard Notion thereof. 

Firſt therefore, whereas he tells us, That upon tae Doctor's No- 
tion of Power, The bejt Tile may be defeated, and thit without ay 
antecedent Injury, Conſent, or expreſs Revelarivn from Goa, We anſwer, 
That upon our Notion thereof, the b:ſt Title neither was, nor 
can be defeated, but upon ſome ſach Conſiderations, «s our Author 
Mentions, or ſomething equivalent to them ; and therefore the late 
King's Title, bz 't 1s as good, or the byjt that ever was, wes 

E certainly 
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certainly extin@ upon his quieting the Government, and putting the 
Nation under an inevitable Neceſlity either of accepting the Prince 
for their King, or of ſeeing themſelves ruined by the French Power. 
So that though a Man may have Right to a thing longer than he can 
keep it ( which upon the Dottors Notion of Power, hetells us a 
Man has not) yet certainly he can have none longer than he W ILL 
do ſo. 

Again, whereas he tells n5, that vpon the Dodor's Principle, The 
Advantages of Succeſs are always to be wterpreted the G3/ts of Providence 
it certainly follows upon ours, That they are never to be interpretett 
ſo, but when the Actions that lead to it, are good and jruſt;fiablr, and 
conſequently have God (the Author of every Good and Perfect 
Gift ) to juſtifie and give Authority to them. 

Again, thongh the Dofor's Notion of Power may (as our Author 
tells us ) Condemn a Man to Poverty for being all-nuſed, ard may like- 
miſe make a Prince forfeit for 19 other Reaſon, but becanſe his Subjcits 
mere difloyal ; yet ours does no ſuch thing : Yet it leaves a Man to 
becume Poor that has a za to it, and to uſe h;mſelf il] if he pleaſe : 
For if a Prince will forteir, who can help it ? tis much better he 
ſhould do ſo, and his Subjects be reputed difloyal, than to keep him in 
Poſſeſſion agaia# his Will, only to make themſelves Slevwes. 

In what follows, our Author endcavours to gain an Advantage 
from an Objction he thinks might be made againſt him; which he 
thus propoſes; if it be ſaid that an Unjuit Seizure of a Private 
ERate extinguiſhcs no Title; but for the Peace of Mankiad, God has {5 
ordered it, That whoſoever Poſleſſes himſelf of a Government is immeaiatc!y 
the proper owner. That it 15 not thus ordered, he tclls vs, he ſhall proce 
more at large afterwards : Now all the Pains hc has been at in prov- 
ing this, he might very well have Spared : For we ſay tht an jujt 
Seizure does no more extinguiſh a Title ina Man's poilcſling himielt 
of the Governme#t than it does in ſeizing a private Eſtate; and there- 
fore we not only affirm, but have ſnfficiently proved it, by what 
has been already ſaid, T hat the Late King's Title to the Government 
was extintÞ before ever the Prince entred on it, by Is rrowing of it 
ap and refzſimg to govern but upon his own Terms; and having fail 
and proved thus much, I ſhall endeavour to farisfie him in what he 
delires to know ; as namely, Whether God loves Peace more than Ju- 
itice, and whether he delights to ſee Men Brethren in Iniquity, and to com- 
hine for the Support of Violence. In anſwer therefore to theſe Queries 


OF his, Ifay, that Peace and Juſtice being both very good Things, 
God 
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he !| God loves both alike z and that Peace being ſo deſirable a Good, God 


ce loves War too for the ſake of Peace, and delights to ſee Men that are 
er. Brethren, dwell tozether in Vaiy, and in their common [efence 
an join with their De!1-:-er for the Support of th2mſelves 9-125 Vo- 
A lence. And whereas he demands again, Wherher ir be for the Peace of 
,L Mankind that great Thieves ſhould be Rewarded, and lutle ones puniſted; 
and wocther 4 Man that Steals a Horſe mu#t f iffer as a Felon, but be 
"he thu ſteals a Kingdom, and flies at a nobler Quarry y (which 15 all but a 
cc5 Flight of tie Author's Fancy) muſt be Worſhip*d ard obey'd, though the 
ed — right Owner be ſtill Claimin2, Conteſting, and in View ? [ anſwer, 
nd Thar great Thieves are to be puniſhed, as well as little ones; and 
ect therefore did Oliver, who [ole the Kingdom, deſerve to be hanged, 
as well as B94, who {talc the Crown: "And had the Right Owner, 
10r who was then Cl: 'ming, Conteſting and in View, been again inſtated 
ke- in his juſt Right, Ol;ver, who was ſtill but a Subjet, and conſe- 
ets quently no more thin a proſpzrous Rebel, muſt have Died for it. 
to But how is a Sovereizn Prince concerned in any thing of this? who 
ſe } has not ffoln a Kingdom, but delrwvered it; and to render his Right 
he uiqueſtiomzble to it his had the free Conſent of both Houſes in Par- 
In = od concurring with the Divine Providence, to ſettle him in the 
Poſlellion of ic. So that there is not zow the leaſt room left for our 
age Author to wedge 47 the Right of another ; and therefore is the Own- 4 
he er's Right, who (as he tellsus) is ſtill Claiming, Conteiting, and in 
ate View, as — out of J[Doors, as is the Owner bimſe If. : 
1 As to what follows, where our Author takes occaſion to run into 
tel) a wild Ramble of Ditcourſe from the Dr.s mentioning the word 
"OLE E:.t"uſiaſm, all that I ſhall ay, 1s this ; that he himſelf ſeems to m2 
oV- to have a large ſhire of that Enmuſiaſm, he tells us he finds the 
juct World to be over-dos'd with : _ ho being indeed one in the num- 
telt ber of this large Bedlam, the World, I do not well ſee how it ſhould 
cre. be otacrwiſe with him. 
rhat The next Conſequence he draws from the Dr.*s Principle, is 
ent that upon Suppolition thereof, there can be no ſuch thing as Uſur= 
f it pation after Polleſſion ; whici he ſays, is not ozly cy;urary ro the Lan- 
{ail guage of our Laws, but to the comm: 1 fer fe of Mankind ; it being gene- 
; he rally agreed by thoſe, who have avy notion of eommon Juice and Moraluy, 
Ju- that what is Unlamful to take away, is Unlawful ro o keep ; : which mu#t be 
rom» allow'd he ſays to be true, wilc{> 1lence and ll #fage are valuable Con- 
Ties ſiderations for the conveying of Proporry, Well, [et theſe, and a thou- 
ngS, ſand ſuch other abſurd Conſequeaces follow upon the Dr."s Princi- 
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Vie, there will yet ene of them follow npon ours: But I will tell 
>in what will follow, that in the Caie we have been conſidering, 
there was neither Uſi: pation before, nor after Poſſeſſion, but the 
wholeof what was done, was not only agreeable to the Language bf 
our 1.aws, but likewiſe to tie common ſenſe of Mankind; it being 
generally agrcei by thoſe, wito hive any notion of common Juſtice 
and Morality, that whit is Liwful for a Min tarake, it's lawful for 
him to keep, and rtherctore trough cioloriee ank i uſage be not valua- 
He Contiderations for tae convey ins of Property ; yet the delivering 
; People from violence and nil vinze, aid te reſtoring them to 
tier jult Rights and Liberties me ery valuable Contiderations for 
T:t purpole. 

So that though upon the Dr.'s Principle 4 Man coming into Pow- 
er #nju5lly may have a tur claim continued againſt him ; yet when 
his coming into It 15 1:5, and þ13 Settlement therein Legal ( as I 
have thewn the Prince's was } I hope this Author will allow his 
Title to it to be car and wicoreted, and that an wt claim con- 
tinued againſt it ovghr to ccaſe. And therefore however the Dr.?s 
coining a Diſtinction between a legal and a dirime Right, and his 
making God to be the Author of the l11c7, when he is not of the 
farmer ( who yet. cannot be the Author of either al»ve, but mult be 
ſo of both togerizcr, or of neither ) 1s fo far from doing execution on 
the difficulty he endeavours to ſolve by it, that it involves him in 
the contraaiction of engaging, God's Anthority oz both ſides; yer 
where there is zo diſtiitti9; of theſe Rights, bur borbþ meer togerher 
to eſtabliſh the Power oi a Perſon oa t1c Throne, as they do at 
preſent in eſtabliſhing the Power of him that 1s plac'd on it, the 
Author may free his 'Tnoughts from all ſuch incumbring difficulties 
as ingage God's Authority on both ſidzs, and plainly fee that it was 
ingag d on oze fide only, aid that certainly was on the lide the Privce 
Was Or. 

A third Confcquence drawn from the Dr.'s Priaciple, of Power 
being a certain ſign of God's Authority, 15, that it deſtroys the nature 
of Repenitz:cr, wnereby he fays, its generally underſtood, that 
every one is bound to reſtore that, which he has unjuſtly taken away 
but now upon our Principle, That Power does then only belyug 19 Cod, 
and is a certain ſign of his Authority, when 'tis determin'd to goo! ; 
nothing of this will follow ; but it will from thence follow, that a 
Man, to defend the Rights of others, may rake up the Sword which 
another has thrown away, meerly becauſe he was not permitted to 
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do much Miſchief with it, and not be honnd to Reſtitution, 
and that Repentance accompanied with Reſtzeation in ſuch a Caſe 
would be-burt a ridiculous piece of Folly, and ſuch a Repentance on- 
ly, as was indee( to be r-penred of. | 

Again fourthly, this Principle of the Dr.' he tells us, Phes it 177 
the Subjefts Power to. depoſe their: Prince when. they pleaſe ;, he does not ſay 
it makes it larmfu! fo them to undertake ut, for that, fays he, word be to 
miſ-reprefſent tc {)r. but when *tis once done, his noton of Power and 
Settlement confirms their Injuſtice and ratifies their Treaſon, and by conſec- 
qnence makes 4 ſtanding Army ncceſ..ry. 

Now let all this follow upon the Dr.'s Principle z that which 
follows upon onrs, is that it is in the Power of the Suyjets to; join 
with a Sovereign [rince for the preſervation of their jnſt Rights and 
Liberties ; and that if their own Prince, rather than not effect the 
ruin of rhe, will leave his People and depoſe himſelf, he may do 
it if he pleaſe ; and where this is done, the Settlement that follows 
thcreon confirms the Juftice of the Subjects Proceedings, and rati- 
fies the Leg.lity of them, and by conſequence makes a firm agreement 
amony, themſelves to defend the Eſtabliſtument, mach more necellary 
than a #tanding Army. 

Again fifthly, this Principle of the Drs. he tells us, cantonizes 
Kingdoms an1 removes the Boxidartcs of Dominion. For if, accord- 
ing to the Dr. Power be a certaia tfizn of God's Authority, ther 
ought we, fays he, to ſubmit ro every oe who challength the name of 4 
Keg, thongh tor never ſo ſinall a Precin&, if he has but Force to back 
his Pretenſims : And by conſeq4ence every Pariſh may ſet up for an inde= 
pendent Government \, and we may be oblig'd to ſwear Alltgi.ince ro a Cone 
ſtable. Well! let all theſe conſequences fall with tne fail weight 
upon the Drs. Notion of Power, and break it into as m4ny Pieces, 
as that would cantonize and crumble Kingdoms into ;, lince we are for 
no ſuch Power, as either cantomize: Kingdoms, ar removes the Boun- 
Aaries of Dominions; nor are we for ſubmirring to every one, that 
challengeth the Name of a Ki:1z, and hath nothing but. force to back 
his Pretenſions by, or tor ſetting up an [dependent Government 11 


every Pariſh, and fivearing Allegiance to a Con#table. But the Pow- 


er we are for, is that which, we hope, will by the concurrence of 
a Power Divine, prevent the Freach King's cantonizing theſe King» 
doms between him and his Adierents, and hinder his removing tac 
Boundaries of their Dominion; and the King we are willing ta 
ſubmit to, is one that has a1] che Right that eitner God or Afar cay 

F vive 
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zive him to back his Pretenſions by. Whom therefore we ought 
all to obey, and are by all the Obligations that can be laid on us, 
vound to ſwear Allegiance to. So that though God's Authority be 
not always vilible in Power ( as the Dr. would have it) yet in the 
Power he has ſet over #z, there are ſuch viſible Marks of his Autho- 
rity, as that we cannot, without the guilt of reliſting the dwine 
Ordinance, oppoſe our ſelves againſt it. As to what our Author 
obſerves of Seas, Rivers and Mountains, namely, that tho® they are 
the uſual Barriers of Empire and Juriſdiction, yer thit they ought 
not to hinder arvine Righr from taking place; nor ſhut Providence out 
of the World, "tis what we readily agree to; and are therefore 
heartily glad that rat which in our late happy Revolution was a 
Barrier to the French Power from entriny onr little World, was not 
fo to the divine as to ſhut Providence our of it, but that it madcits 
way over the Scato us, and came in with the Prince to ſavea Nation 


from perithing. | 

Again laſtly, this Principle of the Dr. he tells us, gives Thieves 
and Robbers a good Title to whatever they can Steal and Plunder. 
The Dr. ſays he, was ſenluble of this inconvenience, and therefore 
_ endeavours to remove it; hut without ſucceſs ;, offering only to 
fiew a diſparity between common Thieves and UVſurpers. Now I am 
contented that the diſnarity between theſe ſhould be no more than 
what our Author makes it; namely, that the Vſurper is only the 
greater Thief and Robber of the two; and conſequently that his Title 
to what he poſſeſſes, is no better than cheirs, All which may readily 
be granted to our Author, without any Impeachment to the preſent 
Settlement : Which I do not with the Dr. place upon an Uſurparion 
(that being too weak a Foundation to reſt ſo well-laid an Eſtabliſh- 
ment on) but on the free conſent of the Nation, concurring with 
the divine Providence to make a Settletnent; by reſting the Go- 
vernment on the Shoulders of him, who was alone able to ſup- 
port it. So that the preſent Settlement being fix'd upon the 
Baſis of a divine and legal Right, and his Majeſtics Title to 
the Crown as food as God and Man can make itz, Our Au- 
thor, from the Doors Principle, may, withour Oppoſiticn, go on 
to prove, That the Title of Thieves and Robbers to whatever 
they can ſteal or plander, is as good, as an UVſwurper's; ſince *tis what 
we readily concur with him in. But then Jet him not take it for 
granted { becauſe he is never able to proveit) that there is any 


Uſurpaticn in a- Serrlemerr, Divine Providence has fo ſignally ap- 
| peared 


(19) 
peared in the makrg of, and which, has ſuch vitible Marks of God's 
Authority ſtampt on it. Let the Doctor's Principle therefore of 
making all Power to be from God, pivea good Title to whatever 
Thieves, Robbers, Ty» 15, Uſarpers, and the like Enemies to the 


Common-weal, can poileſs themſelves of ; 'ris certain that ours. 


( which makes no Power to be from God, but that only which tends 
to the good of Mankind ) gives no ſuch Title to al, or any of theſe ; 
hut on the contrary makes the T/ſe of all ſach Power a plain Abuſe 
thereof, and conſequently to be fo far from owing its Original to 
God, that if it owes its Riſe to any higher Principle than Man's ſelf 
alone, 'tis to the Derl. | 

Now if this be the true State of the Caſe, as moſt certainly 'is, 
then may I ſafely entitle God's Providence to our Late Revolution, 
the whole circuit ti.ercof from the Beginning to the End of it, pro- 
ceeding ( as he has been before ſhewn ) Noam a Power all-a-long 
exerting it ſclf to pood, and may conſequently therefore challenge 
our Author to lnew ay V/urparion in our Late Settlement; unleſs 
a Power, excrting, it ſelf to the good of Mankind, may be ſhewn to 
be the ſame with rthar of an Uſurper 5 and God himſclf, the goud, 
as well as great Governour of the World, be made to thare in the. 
Uſurpation. 

And thus having, conlide1*d our Author's ſix Conſequences drawn 
from the Doctor's ab/zrd Notion of Power, and blown up the. 
whole Train of them, ſo as to hinder them from doing any Execu- 
tion en tlic Governinent, [I ſhould now proceed to make ſome far- 
ther Animadveriions on his Libel ; but finding the whole thereof 
to be meer Cartage, and to be filled with ſuch Stuff, as is already 
animadvetted on ; 1 ijhall neither trouble my ſelf, nor Reader any 
farther in this Matter ; but, without uling much Ccremony to the 
Anthor, 1ake my Leave of him, as ſoon as I have anſwered one of 
his 924.4 Queries he puts to the Doctor at the End of his Libel ; and 
that is, How 4 Contertion cou'd ſublimate it {elf 1:19 a Parliamean ; 
that is ( as be explnins himfulf) how a private ad illeggl Aſſembly cou'd 
give it ſalf the Privilege and Autbority of a Law * 

Now to give an anſwer to this Stare Emperic, and Quack of 4 
Politician, that talks of a Convention's Snblimarting it felf into a 
Parliament, I muſt tell him, T hat Neccllity, as he very well knows, 
(if he knows any thing ) hus no Law : and conſequently, Thar 


| the Meeting of the Convention was an Allembly no more Illegal than 
| private ;, being neither o, nor the civer, For where no Law 18 


( as 


( 20) 

{ as in the C1ſe of NreeFiry there can b2 none) there's no Tran f- 
greliion. $0 that the Nirg.tlry of the Convention s Mzeting was 
fiperſeded from its h{ing wreefſuatrd to meet: As was likewiſe the 
[llegality of the People's Choice, he ſpeaks of, from that inevitable 
Wercſſity roey were punter of eicher clicoiing a Convention, or of 
being ruin'd for want of on2. But if t'15 Anſ.ver does not ſatisfie 
©:11 Inquirer, let him then reil me, why in the conduct of the narura/ 
\Vorld, heavy Bodies, rather than 1d mit of a vacuiry, ' do, contrary 
to the fix'd Liws of motion move wpwards ? Which when he has 
done, 1 will then nndertake to accon:.t for the co:dut of Motion 
in the moral World ; and tell mw, why, as well as how, the Corn- 
vention did ſublimate it ſelf into 4 P.17ti.ement, and, agrecable to tic 
general Laws of the Conſtitution, thongh contrary, It .may be, to 
10me particular ones thereof, did fill the Throne with a good King, 
when *twas vacated by an ! one, | In thz mean time I ſhall leave him 
co his Liberty either to rake the Anſwer tat has been given him, 

or, at his leaſure, to require another fioim one, whom he will find 
a true Friend to the preſent Sertlzment, and no farther an Enemy 

to im, than heis /5 to his King agd Country. 
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